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SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 1839. 


PLOUGHS. 

Great improvements have certainly been made in 
ploughs within the last twenty-five years. The manu. 
facturer who should offer the farmer such a plough now, 
as was considered a first rate article only a quartes of a 
century since, would be deemed as giving an intentional 
There is, indeed, a vast difference bitween the 
clumsy wooden plough of our fathers, and the neat 


insult. 


light cast iron plough of the present time ; yet we ima. 
gine that indispensable iniplement has not reached per. 
fection, and there is abundant space for the exercise of 
mechanical and scientific skill in its construction, be- 
fore that point is reached. We think, and we believe 
farmers in gencral will agree with us, that most of the 
kinds of ploughs made in this country are too short. 
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quality of the materials, it is hoped will meet with the 
approbation of the Genesee farmers, as they have with 
those of the east. Communications, post paid, address. 
ed to D. Prouty & Co., Boston, Mass., or to John 
Mears, Springwater, Livingsten county, N. Y., will 
meet with attention.” 

Specimens of the above plough, and of Buckminster’s 
Corn-planter, will be exhibited in Rochester city shortly, 
and at Springwater, when farniers will be enabled to 
judge of their merits. 


Prouty and Mears’ Improved Patent Center 
Draught Cast Iron Plough. 
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{Fig. 31.} 








THE PROSPECT. 
June has come, the crops for the year are now most- 
| ly in, and many of them in so advanced a state, that a 
‘tolerable accurate estimate of the result may be arrived 
| at; extraordinary events excepted. 
| Never since 1820 has a more favorable spring for 
farming operations blessed the cultivator of the soil; 
the weather fine, the soil dry, the temperature elevated, 
| and every thing calculated to give courage and activi- 
ity. ‘The wheat, which is our great crop, came through 
| the winter finely; the frosts which alternate with the 


In the early settlement of any country, no other than|| fair days of March, and sometimes‘of April, were so 


short ploughs are admissible, as the elevations and hol. 
lows made by upturned and decayed trees, would not 
permit the use of such ploughs as are found to do the 
best work on older and level countries. A large pro- 
portion of our cleared lands have now been levelled, 
and of course there caa be no reason why the short, 
erect handled ploughs, sv necessary @ few years since, 
should be retained. The man who is cleaving wood, 
does not prefer a blunt wedge ; the man who is forcing 
a weight up an elevation, does not choose the steepest 
part, but the plane where the ascent is most gradual 
and of course the easiest ; and for the same reasons, a 
plough that is so long as to enter the ground gradually, 
and give but a gentle rise to the mould.board, will work 
much easier than one, the fore part of which is nearly 
perpendicular, as all short ploughs must more or less 
be, and which, in separating the earth, push rather than 
lift. 

Among the ploughs which appear to approach the 
desir d P yints of ease in working, and excellence in 
execution, the one patented by Prouty and Mears, a cut 
of which is given below, appears to have taken a high 
rank in the estimation of farmers that have used it.—| 
These ploughs have received commendations and pre. 
miums from the American and Franklin Iustitutes, from 
the Mechanics’ Fair, the Massachusetts Agricultural | 
Society, and at various ploughing matches have carried 
of the prizes awarded the best ploughs; but the pro. 
prictors prefer that these ploughs should stand on their 
own merits, when tested by the skilfal and intelligent 
farmer, 

In a note, the proprietors say :— 

‘It is thought important that the plough separate the 
furrow slice in the best form, raise it with the least re- 
sistance on the mould board, deliver it bottom upwards 
in the furrow level with that last. turned, covering all 
vegetable and other matter growing or lying on the sur- 
face, and so far destroying the cohesion of its particles, 
as readily to admit the genial influences of the sun, air 
and water, those powerful agents of fermentation; thus 
will the roots of plants grown after such ploughing, 
readily penetrate the sod, in search of such food as is 
prepared for their sustenance. ‘The construction, and 


few and light, as not to produce their usual effects in 
‘lifting wheat from the soil, and consequently no time 
| has been lost by the plant in gaining the ground always 
lost in such seasons. Its appearance was never better, 
, and from the quantity sown, should no unforescen ac. 
| cident occur to it, the crop must be a heavy one. 

The spring grains, such as spring wheat and barley, 
were got in in good order, and earlier than usual; both 
look well now, though the wet weather about the com. 
| mencement of this month, and the consequent low tem- 
| perature, has had the effect of partially retarding its 
growth, and on some lands not drained may have pro. 
| duced some injury to the plants. Of both these grains, 
and also oats, larger quantities than usual have been 
' sown, and all promise well. 

Corn, having the advantage of the fine weather of the 
| middle of May, come up well ; but wevhave heard some 
complaints from those whose secd had not sprouted be- 
fore the rains of the last of the month. This plant 
makes slow advances in weather of a low temperature, 
but its roots are fixing themselves in the soil, and a ge- 
| nialeun will soon drive off the sickly hue that wet 
cloudy weather is sure to occasion. More ground has 
been planted with corn this year, than for many previous 
| years, and we trust thore will be no cause for regretting 


this extension of culture. 
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Of the roots, no opinion of any real value can at pre- 
sent be formed. ‘The quantity of potatoes planted is 
large, their extensive use in fattening pork either alone 
or in connexion with grain, has probably caused this in. 
crease. The field culture of the turnep, beet, and car- 
rot is increasing; as it is found that the only way to 
keep the necessary amount of stock, and yet supply the 
demand for grain, is to grow more roots, 

Fruit in general promises well. As was to be expect. 
ed, those orchards that were so heavily burdened the 
last year, will produce a less crop the present one ; but 
there is every present indication that the supply in gene. 
ral will be an abundant one. Other fruits, such as cher. 
ries, plums, peaches, &c. look finely ; and should the 
latter succeed the present year, we hope that some efforts 











to — our fast disappearing peach orchards will be 
made. 

The insects that prey on the labors of the husband. 
man have not as yet caused much damage. Some have 
complained ‘of the wire worm, and from the numbers of 
the May bug that showed themselves the present year 
there is some reason to apprehend, that the larve of 
this destructive insect is on the increase. We may yet 
be compelled to adopt the practice of lighting fires du. 
ring the few evenings of appearance of this insect, 
and by decoying him into the flame, put an effectual 
stop to their multiplication. 

On the whole, nevor at this season of the year has 
the farmer in the prospect before him, had more abun. 
dant cause for gratulation. It is probable that partial 
failures from loca] causes may occur in some districte, 
but a goneral failure of the main crops, can scarcely be 
apprehended. We rejoice in this prospect, asin the 
success of the farming interest we have an unfailing 
pledge of the substantial prosperity of the whole coun. 
try. A slight decline in prices in some respects may be 
anticipated, but increased products will doubtless to the 
mass equalize the profit, while it will most materially 
relieve those laboring and industrious classes, the me- 
chanic andthe manufacturer. That country can never 











be poor, in which the granaries are filled with the pro. 
ducts of the soil, and that soil is owned by the hardy, 
intelligent, and industrious men by which it is cultiva. 
ted. 





THE AGRICULTURAL INTEREST. 

We are happy in giving the following extract from 
letter to us, from Mr. Triplett, of Kentucky, on the im. 
portant subject of Legislative aid to Agriculture. We 
have the more pleasure in doing this, as the sentiments 
are just, and forcibly expressed, and agree with the 





opinions so often expressed by us in the Farmer, and 
| which we are confident will ultimately prevail. It is 
| but a few days since an honorable Senator, in his place 
at Albany, declared, that the project of aiding agricul. 
ture by legislative enattments was ‘the moet arrant 
quackery.’ If quackery, in this ease, why is not aid 
from the same source, quackery in other cases? Itwae 
this Legislative quackery that incorporated our colleges 
aad endowed them; that surrounded the profession of 
the law with exclusive privileges and numberless ways 
of acquiring wealth and power, that are forbidden te 
the people; and by so doing, placed that man in a situa. 
tion to sneer at, and injure those who aided his rise, 
When what are termed the professions ask for aid, the 
vaults of the treasury are thrown open; when those 
who have deposited the cash there, ask for the use of a 
few thousand dollars of their own money, they are re. 
pulsed with taunts and sneers. The evidence is daily 
becoming more clear, that farmers must see to their own 
legislation, or it will be left undone. But to our cor. 


| respondent :— 


‘Considering the vast importange to our country, 
of the Agricultural interest—it being the very basis of 


all others—without the prosperity of which all others 


dwindle ; it is strange that it js 80 overlooked and neg- 


| lected in the legislation of our country. Manufactures, 


commerce and navigation, are all found to be benefitted 
by a little legislative aid, but agriculture is supposed 
not to need it. I am against too much legislation. It 
is one of our errors, and ever will be in a republic. 
while there is too much on other subjects, there is too 
little on agriculture. I will illustrate the evil felt in 
some instances, and show how legislation — remedy 
it. We sce accounts in the journals of the day, of im- 
proved farming implements, and labor saving machines, 
&c. A farmer purchases, say, a reaping machine. It 
does not answer. He curses the impostor, and for. 
swears all humbugs. He is told he did not get the 
article. But how is he to know the right one. 

cates have little value; we believe in none of ; 

In the course of time perhaps a neighbor gets the right 
implement, and when he sees its operation, he will buy 
one. I have had myself a knowledge for several years 
of various improvements, which I have been anxious 








to adopt, but have waited to see them introduced and 
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roved by others, not wishing to be humbugged myself. 
n these improvements, real ones spread but very slowly. 
How rapidly would our prosperity advance, if the march 
of those improvements could be expedited, and how 
much could that be done, if each state would have a 
model farm, where all reported peek big ae could be 
fully tested, and reported on by aut j 

confided in; and where the operation of the thing it- 
self could be seen. ‘There, too, manufactorics of the 
most improved articles could be established, and the im. 
plements or machines furnished at the most reasonable 
rates. Pure seeds, plants, &c. could also be had at 
such a farm; and what would be the expense? $6,000 
pet annum would borrow $100,000, which would am- 
ply suffice for the establishment, including a large farm, 
ehieh would be annually increasing in value, and the 
income from which might be made, by good manage- 
ment, much, if not all of the interest on the cost; for 
the implements, seeds, Kc. would all be considered as 
proved, and the demand for them would be 
mited. There, too, could be demonstrated the best me- 
thods of agriculture in every branch. Much specula. 
tion would be put to rest. Any improvement, when 
shown to be such, would be quickly adopted, and agri- 
culture advance with rapid strides. I do not pretend to 
say, there may not be more advisable modes of advan. 
cing the agricultural interest ; but I am well convinced 
that such a plan would render it a great service. The 
best stocks of domestic animals could be concentred on 
these farms; all grains, secds, implements, machinery, 
&c. &c., and an agricultural school might be attached 
to it. 

Such plans, or similar ones, I believe, have been re- 
atedly suggested ; but it seems, that as yet, the pub- 

ic mind has not been sufficiently enlightened to be ripe 
for it. I think, however, that every agricultural jour- 
nal ought tb urge it, until the subject is taken up, and 
some such plan adopted.” 





PRUNING. 

A great variety of experiments made in Europe by 
Knight, Van Mons, and Thaer, and in this country by 
Buel, Kenrick, and others, have been made on the sub- 
ject of pruning trees, and though the results did not 
perfectly agree on all points, yet they seem to fully jus. 
tify the general conclusion that the best time for pru- 
ning trees is that period in midsummer in which there 
appears a cessation of the sap’s ascent, and which lasts 
some three or four weeks. 
tion to the growth of trees must have remarked that the 
period of increase is divided into two scasons, during 
the first of which, or the one most active, the shoots 
that forin fruit, flower, or seed buds are formed; and 
the other or later summer’s growth is confined to the 
shoots that produce wood buds only. ‘After the se. 
cond growth is completed the effects of the descending 
sap in the formation of new bark, is apparent in the 
healing up of new wounds,in parts of the stem or branch. 
es, which ow proceeds with more activity than during 
any other season of the year. Branches pruned off 
smooth at the stem, though the latter be young, healthy, 
and containing a perfect pith, before or shortly after 
the completion of the midsummer’s growth do not pro. 
duce shoots from the cdge of the wounds caused by their 
removal which always happens more or less, when pru- 
ning is perforined on free growing trees after the fall of 
the leaf, and before the full development of the spring 
shoots and leaves. It is to be observed however that 
the reproduction of branches from the edge of a wound 
is greatly assisted by leaving a portion of the branch or 
shoot, on the parent branch or stem.” = [‘Treatis 
Planting. ] 

The end desired to be attained by the 
pruning must be Leut steal ly in view, or injury ix 
of benefit may be the result. 
timber the leaves and buds that elaborate the sap, and 
increase the trunk by the formation of an annual circle 
of new wood should be kept as far from the root as pos. 
sible, as in this way only can the greatest quantity of 
timber be produced. In this case, the trunk should be 
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fully be preserved,and the top kept in a crown like form. 
Nature must be followed in this respect, and the tall 
beautiful trunks of our native forest trees will be the 
result. For fruit, a low branching top, spread and ex. 
posed to the sun as widely as can be, is to be preferred + 
and hence the leading shoot when the tree is at a pro. 


ority that could be | 


almost unli. | 


Those who have paid atten. || 


i bodics, and ultimately destroyed them. 


If the tree is intended for i) 
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per height must be carefully cut out, and the lateral 
branches cut and pruned with direct reference to this 
effect. Fruit trees must be pruned frequently, or their 
tops become woody, close, and the fruit will necessarily 


prove inferior. 





EGGS, 
| Almost every body loves good fresh eggs, and with 
‘or without glasses or silver spoons, can contrive to eat 











‘them; whether boiled or fried, raw or roasted, made 
into custard with sugar and spices, or swallowed gently 
with a bordering of old Port, they agree with tle pa. 
late and the stomach, and neatly laid out with fair slices 
of bacon, they form a repast within the reach of all, 


| and to be despised by none. But though most farmers 


keep fowls, and raise their own eggs, there are many 
who have riot yet learned the difference there is in the 
richness and flavor of eggs produced by fat and well 


| fed hens, and those from birds that have been half star. ! 
{| 


ved through our winters. There will be some differ. 
|| ence in the size, but far more in the quality. The yolk 
, . - nigh 

, of one will be large, fine colored, and of good consis. 


| tence, and the albumen or white, clear and pure ; while 


| the contents of the other will be watery and meagre, | 
as though there was not vitality or substance enough || 
in the parent fowl to properly carry out and complete |, 


the work that nature had sketched. In orderto have 


good eggs, the hens should be well fed, and also provi. | 


_ded during the mounths they are unable to come at the 
|| ground, with a box of earth containing abundance of 
|| fine gravel, (if of limestone, so much the better,) that 
‘they may be able to grind and prepare for digestion the 

food they receive. Fow!s form no small! item in the 
| profits of the small farmer, and few creatures better re- 
| pay the care and attention they receive. 
of the dumestic hen are decidedly the best; but those 


OF eggs, those 


| of both ducks and geese may be used for some of the || 


‘ . 

'| purposes of domestic cookery. Eggs can be kept any 
length of time, if the air is perfectly excluded, and the 
| place of deposit kept at a low temperature. 





Mortality of the Honey Bee. 
We sometimes hear the keepers of apiaries complain 
that in the first months of sprin April or May, 
great numbers of their bees, in hives that contain abun. 


g, as 


»? 


| dance of honey, are found dead at the bottom of the 


| hive; or if not dead, appearing sickly and unable to 
work, and this without any apparent cause to produc: 
such an effect. 
‘nation might show this mortality to be owing to th 
/cause mentioned below; and if so, it would scem desi. 
rable that the dead bees, instead of being swept from 
| the hive upon the 
and burned, as the surest way to prevent the 
ance of the evil, 
It was a numbe 
merdam, Linneu 


_ sects were infeste 


and other observers, that some in. 


’ 


4 


with parasites which fed on their 


vered that the black bronze bee (Andrena nigronea) was 
at times the abode of the larvew of the insect ‘Stylops 
and Peck afterwards found that another insect, the 


Yenoe) was not unfrequently a parasite in the body of | 


he wasp. That the honey bee (Apis mellifica) was so 
infested, does not seem to have been known to natural. 
ists, until the fact was announced in a letter from Gen. 
Masiin Field, of Vermont, to Professor Silliman, f 


, trom 
which we mal. > the extract: 


| “ More than two years since, (1833,) one of my neigh. | 
| bors suggested tu 1:2 his conjectures, that there was a | 


| parasite fly, that was injurious to the honey bee; since 
i which time, we have fully ascertained the fact. I have 
a box now befure me, conta'ning a great number of dead 


| bees, in which may be foun] the parasites, in both the | 
kept free from branches, the leading shoot should care. | 


pupa and the perfeet state. Usually the bees become 
sickly, and unable to fly, wlien the parasites are in the 
larva state; but they sometimes live till the perfect in. 
| Sect emerges from the pupa. The larvee is fixed at the 
| inosculations of the dorsal segments of the abdomen of 
|| the bee, and is hardly discoverable by the eye, unless the 
i abdomen be dissected. ‘The larv® is white, nearly two 
| lines in length, and very much resembles a white worm 
|| ormaggot. The pupa is nearly the size of the larva, 


| 
i} 
| 
} 
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We would suggest that a closer exami. | 


ground, should be carefully gathered | 
continu. 


rof years since discovered by Swam. | 


Kirby disco. | 


, 
| 
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| and of a reddish brown color. The perfe 
nondescript, and bears a very slight resen 
(Stylops,) or (Xenos), or any other insect that las | 

found to be a parasite on the bee or Wasp. It is of the 
class Diptera of Linn.—is little larger than the He 


sian fly, but j . is very : ; 
ane y, but in color and form, is very unlike that jy, 


ct insect js a 
iblance to the 


We may remark, that modern entomologists, such ag 
Kirby and Latreille, have made a new order of this 
singular class of insects, the Stylops and Xenos, with 
the name of Strepsiptera, Mr. Maccleay, in his re 
inarks on these parasitic creatures, says : , 

“To the Deptera they have no visible affinity, and 
searcely any analogy, except such as we might expect 
| from their proximity to the Hymenoptera.” ~ 

Neither Kirby, Latreille, Peck or Wilson, make any 
allusion to their attacking the honey bee, though not 





uncominon in some kinds of the humble bee and was, 
sp, 





| The latter sometimes survives the attack, and after the 
10 perfect inseet from her body, becomes 


> and vigorous. 


escape of t! 


active As hinted above, the careful de. 

struction of bees that are found dead, thus preventing 
the escape of the larvmw, and the formation of the per. 
ih the most effectual method tha 
| sugirests itself of preventing their propagation, and the 


ect insect, would be 


consequent sickness and mortality of this useful and 
teresting insect, the bee. 


nie? 





I DING MILCIT COWS, 


Natural grass is the first and best of al! food for cows: 
’ 


soe 
ane 


| 
yx. 


‘ 
jt nou 


and where this can be obtained in sufficient quantities 
ing further can be desired. Sweet and nutritious 
| , iad 
| grass gives a richness and flavor to InUK, attainable 


'! from no other source ; d fron 
' ‘ . 
| rrains, distil! 


1} 


and which milk produc ) 
lg ’s wash, or roots, can never equal. Of 
t! best, and the clo. 
| vers next; and as lucerne cannot with propriety be con. 


he grasses, lucerne is considered the 


j - . . 
|| sidered one of our cultivated grasses, perhaps we have 


' nothi in this country that excels white clover for im. 


|| parting a peculiar richness and even fragrance to milk. 
The d 
4s? 


Lilt’ 


but 


grasses are best for the cow, when f 


best met! 


} green, 
' - . ‘ 
1 yl of feeding the grass to the animal has 


. . 
li been matter of some dispute. The common method oj 


| turning the cow into the field at once, occasions the least 
 tronb! hans tut it te paleo t wasteful: and 
| tronbie perhaps, but it 18 also the most wasteful; an 
{| where economy is to be consulted, some other method 


\} of feeding may be found preforable. Curwen found 


H by experience that three acres of good grass, cut and 
| fed to the cows, supplied 39 milch cows with 28 [bs 
| on th, during 200 days. Their other food was hay of 

which they consumed little, and their health was excel. 
if 


ent, and their milk superi or. Mr. Curwen observes, 
juantity for the same period, would, in the usual 

> of management, have required 75 acres of land for 
} . Sse af 

And to have grazed such a numver o! 


> . ° os. 8. ahosane 
yws at liberty, that length of time, must, it ts obvious, 


its production. 


ave taken a very considerable number of acres.” 
If such is the saving that may be made by substitu. 
ting labor for land in feeding cows, we think the sud- 
ject well worthy the attention of dairy men, and milk. 
men, especially in the vicinity of our cities. If by em- 
| ploying the labor of one man through the summer 
|| months in carrying the grass to the cows instead of al. 


" 
le 


i selves, twenty cows could be kept on land that now sv) 


|| ports only ten, we think there can be no question as to 


| the profit. Only the best and sweetest grasses cau ™ 
used for carrying ; but where meadows of this kind ¢- 
ng, and 


f grass 


ist, and by proper attention to draining, manun 
seeding, all may be made such; the quantily ° 
+? 


cs : ia 
iat may be taken from them by successive cuttings 


tending ill 
at. Because our meadows, the grass standing t 


| ore 

‘arly ripe before *} ing up at once, 
nearly ripe before inowing, does not spring UJ 
(2 ? + hile the 
\| it by no means follows that when cut groen, while ” 
ss peat : ch 
| circulation is active and the roots vigorous that su 
sities 
| would not be the ease. Indeed the rapidity ith whic ; 
1] . : . for being {4 
|| the grasses spring up in our rich pastures alter —s. 
irc 18 avi 


| 
1 down b i 
but aided 


i} 


y cattle, is sufficient proof of what natt 
to accomplish, when the efforts are not checked 
by the skill of the husbandman, 
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INOCULATION OR BUDDING, || one part of the country to another, would be glad to se- 
The propagation of fruit may be effected by planting || cure a supply of buds of some favorite fruit for propa. 
the seeds, by grafting, and by budding. ‘The uncertain- || gation; that if the twigs on which good buds are found 
ty whether the fruit from the trees grown will be like are cut, (and the longer the better) and immediately de- 
those of the parent, prevents much reliance for choice || prived of their leaves by cutting the leaf stem with a pair 
fruit on the first method, and seeds are usually only of scissors or a sharp knife, and then wrapped in wet 
sown to furnish stocks upon which to engraft or bud, || moss, or even wet cloths, they may be preserved for ma- 
On several accounts grafting is generally preferred to i ny days in a fresh and healthy state, so as scarccly to 
budding ; but instances frequently occur in which it is | fail of growing where skilfully inserted. 
desirable to propagate choice fruit when grafting can. | 








Average Product Per Acre. 


not be practiced. ‘Thus in the summer season grafting : , 
| From a report in the Cheshire Farmer, it appears 


is impracticable ; but then budding comes to our aid, 


and enables us to secure the advantages of grafting that the crops in the town of Dublin, (N. H.) in 1838, 


| averaged as follows: 








with little comparative risk. A bud may be considered | 
. Crop. j No. 8. y t 
an embryo plant, of the same species as the parent tree, | Wieek, Whole _ Acres. Average OS bushels 
Se ‘ CEL, ococcccccccccseccces 8 " 
possessing distinctly developed parts, and individual vi. | Rye, Steen ee ee ee eee eees + 10 
. a . AFlEY,ccecse-cccccescecce . 24 2-5ths. 
tality, and of course when removed to a congenial place, | ie A bisa otek bekissdadls dou 101 97 
capable of continued growth, and a reproduction of its Indian Corn,..+++.++++++0. 121 28 2-Sthe 
F ‘ i Potatoes, ...cceecccesses IG 17 
species. In this transferrence of the bud from one || Ruta Baga,...... 5 


place of growth to anotlier, it is necessary that the plant Marie Sucar—In the same town, 21,300 lbs. Ma. 
into which the transfer is made, should be of the same | ple Sugar were made, averaging about 107 lbs. to each 
genus of plants, and even the same species will usually | family. 
be found most congenial. All the varictier of the apple 





NOTICES. 


Baltimore Farmer—New Arrangement. 

We have received the first number of a new series of 
this valuable agricultural journai, under the title of 
‘American Farmer, and Spirit of the Agricultural Jour- 
The time of budding is partly depending on the tree | nals of the Day; conducted by that able and veteran 
editor, J. 8. Skinner, Esq. This pioneer of American 
journals devoted to farming, for some twenty years it 


and pear may be budded together; and the apricot, nec. || 
tarine, and peach may be treated in the same manner. 
The plum and the peach are sometimes budded on each 
other; but the cherries are usually confined to stocks of 
the same kind of tree. 


itself and partly on the vigor of its circulation. July 


and August are the usual months for budding, but the 
cherry frequently succeeds in June, and the nectarine || has rendered essential service to agriculture; now ap. 
pears. in an enlarged and greatly improved form, 
failures that occur in budding arise from its being at. || worthy of its high reputation, and the importance of 
tempted at an improper time; when the bark does not || the cause it advocates. Iu all discussions relating to 
silk, the culture of the mulberry, and the raising of 
improved animals, the American Farmer is high au. 


&c. as late as September. The greater part of the 


separate freely, or when the new wood for the year is | 
» . : } 
so far formed that new unions are not readily made. A | 


thority, its present editor having paid particular atten. 
tion to these interests; and on no point of practical 
‘agriculture will his information be found limited or 
deficient. We need not say that we most heartily 
bud. To ensure success it is requisite that the bud || welcome back to the editorial ranks the veteran edi. 
thould be mature; that the bark of the stock separate tor of the American Farmer, and trust, that as he 
aged ia the place for “the love of the thing,” 


sure indication of the tree being in a suitable state for 


] 


budding is the bark peeling freely; this showing that 


the cambium or new wood is at thatstage of formation 


which best secures the union and consequent life of the || 
} 
} 


freely; and that the operation be performed in such a 1 has en 
manner, that the introduced bud come in perfect con. lhe may mect the ample support he is sure to deserve. 

|| We cordiaily recommend the American Farmer to 
|the notice of the agriculturist. S. Sands, Publisher, 
Baltimore; and letters addressed to him, or J. S. Skin. 


ner, will be promptly attended to. Weekly, $2,50 per 


rr 
S 


tact with the stock. 

The common practice in budding is to separate the | 
bud in such a way that the longer portion is below the 
bud ; consequently in making the incision in the bark, 


the bud is crowded downwards from the cross slit of the || 222U"™.- 


Hudson Mirror, and Columbia County 
Farmer, 

Is the name of asemi-monthly quarto of cight pages, 
devoted to polite literature, agriculture and the fine arts. 
If the talented farmers of Columbia come up to the 
aid of this journal, they may make it one of the most 
valuable papers of that county, and one which will ren. 
der essential service to the cause of agriculture. It is 
got up in good style, and the first numbers appear to be 
well filled. P. Dean Carrique, Publisher, Hudson, N, 
Y. One dollar per annum. 


stock. Asit is well known however that the elabora. | 
ted juices that form the cambium or new wood, proceeds 
from the leaves downwards, it was suggested that the | 
cross cut made in the bark at the upper end of the per. 
pendicular incision must have a tendency to cut off the | 
downward flow of sap, and thus retard if not entirely | 


prevent in many cases the desired union of the bud and | 
stock. ‘Io remedy this it has been proposed by soine | 
French and English fruit growers to make the cross cut | 
at the lower end of the incisiun, and then having the | 
bark to which the bud is attached, longest above the bud | 
crowd it in the incision upwards, instead of downwards | ah 
New Journal, 
We have received the first number of the ‘* Metcoro. 
| logical Register and Scientific Journal,” published at 
|| Ogdensburgh, in this state. It is in the quarto form, 
Every farmer should sct apart a few rods of ground | eight pages per month, price two dollars per annum. 
Pablisher, James H. Coffin, Such a journal, if well 
conducted, and this first number promises well, can 
hardly fail of being uscful, by collecting Meteorologi- 
cal records from various places, and thus furnishing the 
means of comparison, from which valuable inferences 
may be drawn. The value of such tables are mainly 
are so short ived, particularly in our climate, that un. depending on the time and accuracy with which they 
less some effurts are made to ensure a supply, aud re- || have been kept; and if the excellent plan devised by 
new them as they fail by age or othor causes, we must || the Regents of the State University shall be fully car- 
for the greater part of the time be destitute of some of | ried out, and Reports from all the Academies rigorously 
the most desirable fruits. We may mention for the | exacted, New-York will soon have a mass of meteoro- 
oe logica! facts collected, which-will be of essential ser- 


asin the usnal mode. ‘This by soine is considered a de. | 

ing’ 3 . : 
cided improvement, but though its philosophy may be 
pausible, its superiority in effect to the former mode, 


can only be tested by experience. 


for nursery purposes, in which a supply of young trees | 
such as apples, peaches, plums, cherries, &c., may be 
kept, and these when of a suitable age, say two or three | 
years, should be grafted or inoculated with the choicest 
Varicties, and then they can be transplanted or other- | 


Wise disposed of at pleasure. Many kinds of frait trees 








ieace of those who in moving or travelling from | 

















Structure of the Trunks of Trees. 

Mr. Herrick, near Bangor, Me., has communicated 
to Gen. Dearborn, of Boston, some interesting facts re. 
specting the peculiar shape assumed by the trunks of 
trees planted in that vicinity, particularly in those of 
some rows of elms planted for ornament at Bangor. 
Careful admeasurement, in a great number of instances, 
showed that the shape assumed by these trunks was that 
of an ellipse, of which the longest diameter was the 
greatest, on an average, by about one-eleventh part. In 
every case the longest diameter was from the N. W. to 
the S. E. or nearly so; thus clearly proving that this 
peculiar organization was in this case an arrangement 
of nature to guard against the powerful influence of 
the prevailing winds which are found to proceed from 
one or the other of the quarters named. The forest 
trees in the vicinity appeared to be under the influence 
of the same cause, though the distinction was not so 
marked as in the case of the trees planted in the open 
lands. Mr. H. is inclined to attribute much influence 
to the sea winds in producing this result; a circum. 
stance, we think, quite probable ; for although the tops 
of our evergreens (hemlocks) have an invariable incli. 
nation from the 8S. W. to the N. E., we have not been 
able to determine any certain variation of the trunks 
from the usual! circular form. 


SHEEP TICKs. 

Farmers somctimes ask how they shall contrive to 
free their flocks from the sheep tick, since every one is 
aware that if these pestiferous insects abound, it is im. 
possible to keep the animal in good order, or prevent a 
serious diminution in the quantity of wool. Some have 
recommended mercurial ointments, but these are always 
dangerous, and should only be resorted to in cases of 
necessity arising from disease, such as the scab, or other 
obstinate cutaneous diseases. Some have proposed dip- 
ping in an infusion of tobacco, and this would, in our 
opinion, be preferable to ointments containing mercury ; 
but this occasions considerable trouble, and to be effica- 
cious, must be performed with more care than is usually 
given to such matters. 

We will tell how we manage this matter. We do not 
keep a large flock, only one or two hundred, yet our 
system is applicable to any number, and for several 
years past not a tick, or scarcely one, has been seen on 
our sheep. In the first place, we wash our sheep ina 
large tub, of such capacity that the sheep cannot reach 
the bottom, and wide enough at top to allow two to 
wash at once. The tub is kept full and running over 
slowly, by a small stream conducted into it, of clear, 
pure water. In washing our sheep, soap is always 
used at the rate of about two gallons to a hundred, and 
after a few have been washed, the water in the tub will 
be strongly impregnated with soap, or in other words, 
will be soap suds. This cleans the wool and the sheep 
thoroughly, and by letting the sheep remain a few days 
after washing in a clean pastare, the wool becomes 
again saturated with the oil which is so essential to its 
softness and clasticity. This is the first step in freeing 
the animal from ticks. At shearing, it is well known 
when this opcration is performed as it should be, and 
no places where it is only half cut by the shears, or 
taglocks around the belly and legs are left to give the 
vermin a hiding place, that they will quit the old sheep 
for the lamb, in the wool of which they find a secure 
place of retreat. To get rid of them fully and finally, 
we now shear our lambs. Some farmers apprehend 
that such a process would injure the lambs, but the ex. 
periments we have purposely made, and the experience 
wo have had, has convinced us that such fears are 
groundless, either as respects the animal itself or the 
effect on the next clip of wool. | Let any farmer whose 
sheep are rendered poor and sickfy by the constant irri. 
tation of these insects, try washing them in soap suds, 
and at the proper time shearing the lambs, and we think 
he will make no more complaints of ticks on his sheep. 











e 
vice in determining the character of our climate, and 
the changes that are governed by atmospheric causes. 
We wish the new Journal every success. 
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with the mind of a litle child, and their doubf will 
probably all be removed. But with the objects of na. 
bi ture, with the names, erties, and uses of minerals, 

-_ seine ~ > 74 Ping sa | plants, shells, and ease also with the works of art, 
Ma. Tucxen—It I were asked what is the first step | and with the operations of nature and the arts, children 

to be taken to give to American education the character \ begin to form an acquaintance, almost at the moment 
it ought to possess, I should answer without hesita- || they open their eyes upon the light of Heaven. This 
tion, let the parents of each of thetwo millions of Ame. | aquaiutance they extend more widely and more minute. 
rican families procure for their children, a ‘* Caniner or | ly, until they are driven from their enquiries by their 
Nature anp Art,”—rather, let parents encourage and || teachers or parents, to the bla, blo, blusystem, or in the 
sid their children in procuring “ Fawn.y Canines” for i language of a little girl of five years, in answer to an 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
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themselves. This step can be taken by any family, es- | 


| seton a bench.” 


pecially any farmer’s family, on any day or hour, when | 


parents come to the conclusion that such a step is | ‘ 
> | ren under the aid of family cabinets, puts them ina 


desirable. 


It requires no school house or hall of Science | 


| 


to be erected, no teacher or learned professor to be em. | 
ployed, no library, not a single volume to be procured, | 


mot one cent to be expended, or the least sacrifice of 
money, time, or pleasure to be made, by any family to | 
take this first, best step for the elevation of American 
character. Lct any parents, on any day or hour, say 


} 


j 
’ 


to their children, you may NOW sce how many mine. |, 


rals, or different kinds of stones, or plants or shells, or 
eny thing else that is curious, you can find before night, 
and the great work will not fail to be commenced. If 
it should be done by each of the two millions of fami- 


| 
fies in our Republic, on the fourth of July next, more 


| 
| 


| 


enquiry, what she did at school, to “ say A and Band 


Second, the knowledge of things acquired by child- 


way literally, to learn themselves the arts of reading, 
writing, spelling and speaking correctly, without any 
trouble, and almost without time or expense, but with 
great pleasure; as books in such a course become the 
sources of entertaining knowledge, instead of a medley 
of unmeaning sounds, Children are now to be found in 
almost every part of the country, who read with great 
propriety, and who write, speak and spell correctly, 
who have never spent a moment over spelling books, 
and but little time in any way for learning to read, 


|| write, or spell. 


Third, by family cabinets, embracing some simple 


a tee date Nediielatienn Geli: Memes She. || articles of apparatus for trying experiments in chemis- 


eation and American character, than if $100,000 


: a |, children at an early age, store their minds with many | 
> i] : ¢ 
cheuld be eubscribed by the citizens of each of the |i of the most important and fundamental principles of 


elev dre ies i Jnion ion || : ; 
en hundred counties in the Union, for the erection } useful knowledge, which furnish them, on all occasions | 
- 


of a college in each, for the benefit of their children. 

Some parents will say, that isa very curious notion. 
I don’t want my children bringing stones and weeds 
and clam shells into the house. ‘They are always tron. | 
bling me with these things, and I have had a great deal | 
of trouble in getting them off from such foolish notions. 
I have even had to punish them before they would give 
them up. Undoubtedly, and many of these same chil. 
dren are now undoubtedly in penitentiaries, as a conse. 


quence. 


} 


} 


principled men. When compelled to abandon their 
walks for examining, collecting, and preserving speci. 
mens of minerals, plants, shells, insects, and other pro. 
ductions of nature, and punished by their teachers or. 


sort, in self-defence, to such company as they can find, | 


of petty gambling, such as pitching coppers or coits, 
| 


j 


| 
| 


strictest attention to any business they might under. | 
|| take, reluntarily acquired by their persevering and cager 


|| ty, natural philosophy, and other departments of science, 


in future life, with a valuable stock on hand, or with 


l important instruments for conducting any department 


of science, or any branch of business, but above all, the 
business of farming. Lord Brougham some where ve- 
ry correctly remarked, that if we were deprived of what 
we learn under three years of age, we should be the 
most ignorant beings upon the face of the carth. 
Fourth, habits of industry and attention to business 


. . || are most successfully cultivated, by these domestic col- 
When driven from these rational amusements | 


provided for them by their Creator, which every child || 
@eeks as his richest source of delight; they resort to | 
@ome of the artificial, unnatural and demoralizing i 
eports, ptovided by the cupidity or evil designs of un. | 


lections and instruments of knuwledge, so cagerly 
sought and so industriously used by all children, if per- 
mitted by their parents. If time and the occasion per- 
mitted, numerous examples might be given, of young 
persons with habits of untiring industry, and of the 


_ parsuit after science afforded them by these natural and 


_ agreeable instruments of knowledge. 


their parents for drawing pictures of the various ob. | 


jects of nature, appearing to them so beautiful, they re. | haps, the best protection of morals, which can be pro- 


Fifth, the study of the works of our Creator, is, per. 


bea || vided for the young. Rarely, if ever, have young per- 
whether good or bad, to tippling shops, to some sports | sons or o!d persons, with a taste for studying the works | 


; | || and the Jaws of our Creator, been found in the ranks of 
rolling nine pins, playing cards, horse racing, or some || 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


: rer are 
1 the soil of those only which are essential to their indi- 





| 
' 


vice, or addicted to habits of dissipation. As every 
person, without exception, when a child, has a taste for | 





other exercises, which to many of our most promising | 


youths ponte road directly to the penitentiary, or to|) this study, it is a fair conclusion, that if that taste was | 
habits of idleness, dissipation and quick destruction. || encouraged and cultivated in children by their parents 
But some parents will almost indignantly enquire || and teachers, they would seldom, if ever, lose it, or sub. 
perhaps, do you mean to charge us, with compelling || stitute for it a love of vice and dissipation, now hasten- 
our children to tippling shops, gambling houses and || ing thousands to ruin. 
penitentiarics? To such enquiries, I say yes, but for | 
no other reason but because the charge is true; and for 
leading them, by a candid examination of the case, to | 
@atisfy themselves that it is true or false. | 
Without attempting, on the present occasion, to || 
bring to view the numerous advantages of “ Famiy | 


Sixth, collections made by young people for their do. 


collections in schools, lyceums, and many places of 
more public resort. Court houses, town houses, hotcls, 
steamboats, canal boats, the offices of railroads and ca- 


|| nals, also the offices of lawyers and physicians, post 
Caninets,” I will mention three or four re om ' name, | 
/ asons why offices, stores, and even barbers’ shops, have sometimes 


they should in all cases conststute & part, and an essen. |! been furnished with these instruments of useful and en. 
tial part, of household furniture, especially for farmers. | tertaining knowledge, from the specimens collected or 
First, they will interest and instruct children, long |! 


dias ap eos: enna hie htaihees 40 — by children, during their carly scientific amuse. | 
books. It would probably be difficult to find a more 

improper instrument of instruction to put into the hands 
of a child under five years of age, than a common spell. 


ing book. If any shoul doubt the correctness of this 
eesertion, they need only cast t 


spelling book used in schools, 


| Seventh, the diffiusion of knowledge over the globe, | 
_has already been greatly advanced by the smaterials of | 
| family cabinets. Specimens taken from them have been | 
_ Sent to nearly every missionary station upon the glote, 
‘and to numerous other schools, lyceums, and indivi. | 
| duals, in the four quarters of the earth. 


heir eye over almost any 
and compare its contents 





: peculiar facili. 
ties for collecting family cabinets, and great induce. 


ments toimprove them. Free from the excitements and 
temptations of citics, and surrounded with the works of 
our Creator in great profusion, variety and beauty, the 
children of every family in the country, whose parents 
will permit them, may, in the course of a single season, 
make a collection of great value and beauty. By the 
combined efforts of parents and children, such collec. 
tions have sometimes been made in the course of a few 
years, which have been valued by lovers of science at 
one or two hundred dollars, and would not be sold for a 
still larger sum. 

In some sections of our country, especially among 
the German farmers in Pennsylvania, a “ Capinet oF 
Nature anp Arr” is to be found in every family, aided 
by “*Sociat Lyceums,” or weekly meetings of neigh. 
bors for the improvement of each other in various de. 
partments of useful and entertaining knowledge. Such, 
it is hoped and believed will be the case in every sec. 


tion and in every family of our Republic, at least by 
Your friend, 
J. Horsroox. 





On the Phenomena of Vegetation.—No, 4, 

We now come to another property displayed by na. 
ture, in prolonging the existence of varicties, and not 
being aware that it has hitherto been treated as a gene. 
ra: principle by any Physiologist, I approach it with 
considerable diffidence. 

The preliminary observation will be readily conceded, 
that no soil can nourish a long succession of crops, of 
the same specics, and bring their seeds to maturity, 
without deterioration. 
maturity,” because it isa popular belief, (but how cor. 
rect 1 am not prepared to admit,) that any garden vege- 


I say “and bring their seeds to 


| tables may be advantageously cultivated on the same 


plot of ground, year after year, with the assistance of 
manures, if it be not permitted to run to seed. Now 
there are two theories by which this fact is attempted 
‘to be explained. The first is, that all plants are not 
nourished by the same principles, but that they exhaust 





vidual nutrition. The other is, that plants exude by 
their roots, substances useless to their vegetation, and 
that the accumulation of these exudations is injurious to 

the subsequent nourishment of plants of the same spe- 
‘cies. In my opinion both these theories are fundamen. 
| tally correct. On the one hand the advocates of ex. 
| haustion admit that, by a rotation of cropping,—by cul- 
| tivating, alternately or successively, two or more crops 
pertaining to different vegetable families, the soil will 
be renovated. But it is obvious that if the deterioration 
were to be ascribed to exhaustion alone, the soil could 





|| not be renovated or qualified for the reproduction of the 


first crop by means of the second, although belonging 
to another family, because this second crop could only 





|| tion, ; 
'| which had been abstracted by the first. ‘The detcriora- 
| 
] 
} 
\|cretion admit, that the exudations of the one plant 





exhaust the soil of the principles necessary to its nutri- 
without returning any succedaneum for those 


tion therefore does not depend upon exhaustion alone. 
On the other hand, the supporters of the theory of ex- 


; ' is : her. And 
| mestic cabinets, furnish them with materials for similar || ™®Y contribute to the nourishment of the oth 


|| if so, is it not evident that this other plant must absorb, 
'| or exhaust the soil of those principles thus contributed 
| 


by the first? It is on these grounds then that my con- 
clusion is formed, that this deterioration is dependant 
upon exhaustion and exudation conjointly. 

This remarkable deterioration is not restricted to the 
annuals and biennals, for it is distinctly perceptible in 
the case of the Raspberry and of the Peach tree, and 


the change of timber that occurs on the clearing of Jand, 


or on its destruction, casually, by storm, or intentional- 
ly, by fire,(a measure frequently resorted to by the Indian 
tribes,) evinces that it occurs in all cases, though per- 
haps in different degrees, as a necessary consequence of 
maturity in vegetation, 

It was long since observed in Sweden, that, when the 
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pine forest was cut down, an undergrowth of Birch ap. 
peared. Again, we are told that, in the neighborhood 
of Washington, where the woods are for the most part 








of Oak, whenever a field or farm has been first cleared | 
and cultivated, and afterwards deserted, (as is common 


with individual fields,) the whole is speedily covered 
with young cedars, though there be none of this tree in 
the neighborhood. In the Monthly Genesee Farmer 





for Sept. 1838, an instance is noticed of a dense growth | 
of Maple, Basswood and Elm, being succeeded by White | 


| 
Oak, Black Oak, Butternut, White Poplar, Common 
Willow, Walnut, Hickory, and Blaek Cherry, all varie. | 

| 


ties of which not one was growing near at the time 
the clearing was made, and most of them not within 
three fourths of a mile. 
the Pine wood in Canada succeeded by White Oak, 
dwarf Oak and Sassafras, anda mixture of Beech wood, 
Iron wood, and other hard timber, followed by a growth 
of Piue.* 

In pursuing the investigation of this phenomenon, it 
will be necessary, in order to prevent misapprehension, 





And I myself have observed | 
|| celerated. 


to observe that three generations of trees have now to | 


be kept in view, viz: that just cut down, which we 
shall denominate the late growth ; its predecessor, which 
shall be called the preceding growth, and its successor, 
the succeeding growth. Now of one thing we are per. 
fectly assured, and that is, that this succeeding vegeta- 
tion must have arisen either from seeds, or from germs 
or buds. These must have been the produce of one or 
other of its predecessors. But they cannot have been 


| 
| 


derived from the late growth, because that was of a dif. | 


ferent species. They must therefore have originated 


with the preceding growth, for it is indisputable that, if | 


the late crop must be followed, so it must have been 
preceded by a variety of timber ofa nature different 
from itself. But not to dwell upon the improbability 
of seeds, (except perhaps the Conifera,) and especially 
of nuts retaining their vegetative powers on or near the 
surface of the ground during a whole vegetable genera. 
tion, a period of not less than a century, Iet me 
point out the utter impossibility of the hypothesis in 
one instance at least. The Sassafras, (a semi-tropical 
production,) was never known to mature its nuts in 
Canada; but it springs up most abundantly in the light 
soils of the London, and in some parts of the Home 
District, wherever the ancient pine forest has been hewn 
down, or destroyed by fire. There can be no question 
however, that this growth of Sassafras cannot have 
proceeded from secds. 

But if these be saplings which have arisen from germs 
or buds, how have they been produced and how preserv- 
ed? Let me recall attention to the fact that nature 
evinces a tendency to protrude roots at a germ or leaf 
bud. Butthis property of the bud is reciprocal for the 
root under favorable circumstances produces germs and 
shoots. Hence the abundant growth of suckers which 
infest our plantations of fruit and flowering trees and 
shrubs, and hence the practice, resorted to by gardeners, 
to produce young plants of Roses, Hawthorns, &c., by 
making cuttings of the roots of the more vigorous stocks, 
and planting them in a favorable situation, and in a soil 
possessing, along with the principles of vegetation, 
nothing either positively or negatively injurious to the 
growth of the specics so treated. 

It is said that these cuttings must be derived from 
the roots of the more vigorous stocks, for it is well 
known that they will not readily succeed when the 
stock is in a state of even casual decay, and of course 
they cannot be expected to do so at all when, accord. 
ing to nature, its limited existence is nearly exhausted. 
Now in passing through our forests it will be observed 
that not one in ten thousand of the trees have apparcnt- 
ly attained 200 years of age. But we have seen that 


| 
| 


| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


hard wood trees can exist in very favorable situations to | 


ber occurs, only when the antecedent growth has attained its maturi- 
ty. Ifthe timber be cut previous to this (as is the case in the Pine 


| 
| 
' 
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nearly if not fully a thousand years, and if so, it is evi. | tatoe and other perennials, with bulbs, &., periodical. 


dent that the majority of our forest trees, although they | ly renewed, and that these bulbs and tubers are noth. 


| ing more but germs, like the radical germs alluded to, 


may be casually, are not naturally in a state of decay. | 
Besides, it will be remarked -that the brush or under. | 


wood is generally of the same species with the timber | 
itself, consisting of seedlings, the produce of its fruit-| 


But while these seedlings are, as regards the principle 
of vitality, in their full vigor because they have been 
but recently derived from seeds, they may be, and often 
arc, as regards actual growth, more stunted than usual 
in young trees of this description. This may ina part 
be ascribed to the shading and suffocating influence of 
the surrounding timber, but cut down that timber, if it 
has attained maturity, and instead of the underwood be. 
ing thereby benefitted, its certain destruction will be ac- 
Notwithstanding the casual or intentional 


| destruction of this timber, however, its roots still re. 


main in the ground, and it is now my object to show 
that it is to germs arising from these roots, that we are 
indebted for the successive changes of timber before ad. 
verted to. 

But, it will be asked, how is it possible that these 
germs could have existed thus long dormant, for the in. 
tervening crop must have lasted for at least a century ? 
Why did they not immediately germinate on the ground 
being cleared of their authors? And why do they con. 
tinue torpid, while the germs of another species uf tim. 
ber are pushing wit vigor? All these questions may, 
I apprehend, be easily answered on the principles now 


‘| detailed. 


It is evident that if there be any soundness in my ar. 
guments, or truth in the conclusions thence deduced, 
such must be equally applicable to the germs of the late 


| and of the preceding growths; but for the sake of dis. 


tinctness, let us here be supposed to confine our argu. 
ments, in the first instance, to the late growth. Now it 
has been shown that this growth, when removed, might 
possibly be in a state of debility, but this debility, it is 
evident, did not proceed from the exhaustion of the lim. 
ited age assigned by nature, it must therefore have been 
the result of its unfavorable locality. What then were 


the unfavorable circumstances attending this locality ? | 


Now the most obvious is certainly the defilement of the 
soil, which, if not positively destructive of its vital ex- 


| attached, as they are, to a portion of the receptacle of 
Let it be remembered too, that 
these radical gerins, with ordinary precautions, can be 
thus preserved dormant during the longest winters. 
Should this be insu Bcient, let them next recollect that 
this property has been already ascertained to exist in 
nature, by the recovery of varieties of vegetables which 
had been long deemed extinct, on turning up and expo. 
sing to the sun and atmosphere the subsoil of gardens 
attached to Monastic institutions in the old world, in 
which these vegetables had been cultivated in the * old- 
en time,” and if their scepticism, or ultra-sceptieism 
be still proof against these arguments, let me refer them 
to the following facts detailed in the “ Annales des 
Sciences Naturelles.” ‘ A very old mulberry tree was 
broken into four quarters by the wind in 1790. Two of 
the quarters were destroyed, the other two remained 
growing for a few years, but the last of them was re- 
moved in 1802. An Elder tree grew in the place of the 
Mulberry tree, without doubt from berries which had 
fallen into the middle of the old trunk of the latter. 
This Elder Tree died in 1826, and at the time of its 
Janguishing, about a dozen of Mulberry shoots started 
forth tu theday. M. Dureau de la Malle, ascertained 
that these did not spring {rom seeds, but from the roots 
of the old Mulberry Tree, which had thus lain in the 
ground in an apparently inactive state, for twenty-four 
years, to send up shoots at last.” 


| prepared nutriment. 





But the length to which this communication has ex. 
tended, warns me to close thus abruptly. No. 5 will 
treat of Reproduction. W. Cotvitt. 

Esquesing, U. C. May, 1839. 





Cure for Grubs in the Head of Sheep. 

Having read considerable in the Genesee Farmer 
concerning diseases in Sheep, and seeing no account of 
| the Grub in the Head, I think proper to give the public 
| a relation of a circumstance which took place with me 
when I had a small flock of sheep. It was in the lat. 
ter part of winter, one of my flock was taken sick, and 
became so weak it could not rise without being lifted. I 








istence, has been rendered negatively unfavorable to its 
vigorous vegetation. But this unfavorable circumstance 
thus producing the debility of the removed timber, had 
been progressively increasing in strength of operation 
until the late growth was cutdown. On that event oc- 
curring, the soil was probably saturated with a princi- 
ple prejudicial to the vegetation of the radicalt germs 
of that growth, and consequently few or none of them 
were developed. But although this principle was nega- 
tively prejudicial to their development, it docs not ne- 
cessarily follow that it must be positively destructive to 
their existence, and my present object is to show that, 
in fact, it is not so, and that these germs do not die, but 
lie dormant until the soil be renovated and adapted for 
their vegetation, by the operation of a crop of another 
and a different species. 

If, however, these germs thus lie dormant, it will be 
admitted, by parity of reasoning that the radical germs 
of the preceding growth must still be in the ground in a 
state of torpidity, and the soil formerly unfavorable to 
their vegetation, being by means of the late crop reno. 
vated and qualified for their nutrition, those dormant 
germs of the preceding growth, different of course in 
species from that now cut dowa, are revived, developed 
and vegetate with vigor. 

Doubtless to this theory it will still be objected, that 
the supposition that these germs could remain thus long 
dormant, and retain their vegetative powers, is not 
merely hypothetical, but highly improbable. To say 





nothing of the instance of the Sassafras before adduced 
let me remind such objectors however of the means arti- 





t My fellow subjects, the ultra-loyal of Canada and Great Britain, 





| supposed its ailment to be the grub in the head; and 
| knowing something of the virtue of flax seed oil, I re. 
| solved to try an experiment on it. I laid the sheep on 
its rump, or rather on its back, with its nose a little in. 
clining backward, and poured in near a table spoon-full 
of the above oil, part in cach nostril. The next morning 
the sheep was e#ble to get up and eat with the rest of the 
flock, and speedily recovered. After that, and while I 
kept sheep, when I discovered any of them snotty no. 
| sed and coughing, (an indication of the grub,) I puta 
little oil in their noses as above, and they soon became 
clean and healthy. I do not remember that I failed in 
one instance ; some of my neighbors also received bene. 
fit by the above process. T. B. 
Columbiana County, Ohio, 5th mo. 18, 1839. 





The Coming Ilarvest. 

Mr. Tucker—Having just terminated a long and te. 
dious journey over a distance of 400 miles, viz. from 
Cumberland Co. Pennsylvania, to this place, and hav- 
ing during my tour, paid every attention to the pros. 
pect of the crops, it is with great satisfaction I can in. 
form you, that from a!l the information I could glean, 
there has not been such a favorable prospect for several 
; years. In the vallies dividing the mountains in Penn. 
| sylvania, where wheat has failed for the last two or 
| three seasons, there is the most cheering prospects of an 
abundant crop this season. Rye, in some places, al. 
though not a failure, was not so promising as the wheat 





’ || crop, but this is the only exception I can make. The 


\| fruit crops are as far as in their present state, I was en. 


FT Se eet a il ficis sorted to for preserving, in this state, the po- | 
* Observation however obliges me to add, that this change of tim- | ficially resorte P ’ po- | 


abled to judge, most gbundant, In some parts of Alle. 
ghany Co., there had been but a spare blossom of ap. 


will not I hope take exception to my poor germs on account of their 


Oreat.i i » tat . . ad- “ , 
st,in which my present temporary domicil is located,) the succeed Nalucky distinctive appellation.“ What te there in a a 


Ng growth is of the samo species with that which has becn removed. {, 








ples, but those had set freely. So that taking it asa 
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whole, the crop will be a fair average. In Genesee, 
Livingston, Monroe, and Orleans Co. N. Y¥., the wheat 
was in the most healthy and luxuriant condition. Oth. 


er crops in like manner, displayed that deep green tinge, | 


The orchards 
along the ridge road, are literally loaded. The grass 
in every part through which I passed, was most excel. 
lent. So that without a most untoward season now 


so sure an emblem of health and vigor, 


! 
' 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


numerous instances. ‘The succeeding autumn, many 
farmers having a very short allowance of corn, and 
smarting under the infliction, went to turning up the 


| ground in good earnest, and overturned the quarters of | 
; . ° . | 
| the encmy without compunction. The consequence || 


| was a general exemption from injury ; it was pretty well || 


'| followed out for a year or two afterwards, but last fall 


‘| had suffered, and much corn ground was permitted to 


succeeds, there is every probability of most abundant | 


crops. Yours in haste. 
Queenston U. C. June 2d, 1839. 


A. G. 








To Destroy Yellow Bags. 

Many modes of destroying, or preventing the rava. 
ges of the yellow bugs that infest cucumbers and mel. 
ons have been recommended—such as charcoal dust, 
onion tops, ashes, tobacco juice &c. bat after all ace ne. 
ver found anything that could so surely be relied upon 
as the fingers. Visit the plants fora few days every 
night and morning, when the air is chiily or damp, and | 
kill every one you can find, Ina short thne you will | 
have destroyed the whole, for they do not travel far.— 
Ordinarily those which are found on plants, are hatched 
in the same garden. The course we speak of is attend. | 
ed with some trouble ; but it is the most sure and effec. | 
tual one we have ever been able to find out. 
middle of the day, when the sun is out warm, they are 
very active and are not easily taken; but before break. | 
fast in the morning, and after tea at night, you may de. 
stroy al] thatare on theplauts. A few days will make | 


an end of them.—Maine Cultirator. 





sets out Ruta Baga &c., he ploughs a furrow. 


many began to relax and to forget the things that they 


remain undisturbed till this spring, and those thus cir. 
cumstanced are now going on in the old track, that did 
very well before clover was brought into general culti- 
vation and the sod ploughed down for corn. 

Now let us observe and see if the laws of nature have 
been reversed to accommodate those who neglect fall 
ploughing.— Farmers’ Cabinet. 


| 
| 


Setting out Ruta Baga, Beets, &c. 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


FARMER 


ee 

times many have been constructed, which have been 
long in use, and which their owners would not dispense 
with for ten times their original cost ; therefore let those 


| Who are destitute of other means of furnishing water to 


their stock in their barn yards, proceed at as early a pe. 
riod of time as practicable, to construct a cistern in the 
best manner, and in two years the saving of time, trou- 
ble and manure, will repay the cost with interest. 
Therefore 

“Build for yourselves cisterns holding water.” 


Peat Meadows, 
i see 
As planting is now over, some farmers will begin to 
think of their peat swamps. We have tried various 
modes to bring these into English grass, and have never 





| failed to do it when we persevered. 


A writer in the Farmer’s Cabinet, says that when he || 


Then 


_ lays the plants in at the required distance, the tops rest. | 


‘ing upon the furrow slice. 
| along again, so that the furrow shall fall against the 
|} roots and cover them. 
and relieves those which are covered too much, or cov 


ers those which may not have earth enough about them. 
| —Maine Farmer. 


In the || 


He then runs the plough | 


He then follows with the hoe, | 





From the Farmer's Cabinet. 
Rain Water Cisterns. 


The quantity of | 


On commencing our editorial course last January, 
we resolved not to attempt to lead our brother farmers 
into any expensive process of farming which might ne- 
ver yield an &dequate return. 


We well know it is quite easy to recommend the pur. 


|| chase of manures—the making of compost heaps—the 
| raising of grain to supply the whole State, &c. &c. 


It 


is always much easicr to show ua how to lay out ten 


|| dollars on a farm than to show us how to get a return 
|| of ten for an outlay of five. 


.. in 2 
As our search is after truth, we shall ever admit into 
our columns the opinions and the statements of others 


| who may think differently from us—for these opinions 


| thus admitted we are not accountable, and we wish our 
The importance of having a supply of water in the |, 


barn yard for cattle, has already been adverted to in the | 
,| Cabinet, and it is a subject which cannot be too strong. 
ly impressed on the minds of farmers. 


patrons to take them for just what they are worth. 
But there is another class of opinions for which we feel 
ourselves responsible; and we must beg our readers to 
distinguish our own recommendations trom the theo- 





GRUB WORM. 

A procrastinating farmer saves the lives of millions of grubs. 

It seems to be a law of nature, that population shoald 
keep pace with the means of subsistence,and this law ap- 
pears to be faith fully maintained throughout the animal 
kingdom, even Gown to the lowest grade of insects and 


| manure lost by driving stock twice a day to water, is | 

| much greater than is generally supposed, for the drop. | 
pings are most copiously deposited immediately after | 
dringing. In many situations water is easily procured 

| from wells of moderate depth and at little cost, compa. 

|red with the benefit derived; and in all situations cis. | 


ries of others which are admitted into our columus. 

On the subject of reclaiming peat lands and bog mnead- 
ows, we have had many years of personal experience, 
and it is our wish that our readers may avail themselves 

| of the advantages to be derived both from onr failures 
and from our success. 


worms. ‘Tae grub worm, which is so destructive to In- 


dian corn in the early stages of its growth, was much || 


Jess numerous and injurious previous to the introduction 

of redclover. At that period, corn was generally plant. | 
ced where there had not becn a sufficient quantity of 
tender, succulent food for it to subsist upon in any con. 
siderable numbers, and consequently its propagation and 
support was so prec irious, that its increase was so slow 
as not to be observable. But when clover was gene. 
rally cultivated, and by the most skill{ml arrangeinent 
of the rotation of crops, Indian corn succeeded it when 
the clover began to run out, the increase of the grub 


worm keeping pace with the means of subsistance, (for 


it feeds with avidity on the green, succulent stalks of 


clover,) propagated to a most alarming extent; and the 
sod being ploughed down in the spring for corn, and the 
pasture of the worms being by that means destroyed 
when the young corn began to vegetate and show itself 
above ground, the worms fullowing out the iaw of self. 
preservation, and from no mischievous propensity, com- 
menced feeding upon it more ravenously, and for soime 
years it was almost doubted whether iis culture would 
not have to be abandoned in some neighborhoods. 
During this state of suspense, some observing, re. 
flecting persun, who no doubt had taken the trouble to 
examine into the character, habits and instincts of the 
grub, discovered that early in autumn it sought retreat 
soine inches below the surface of the earth, and there 


, 


’ 
al 


prepared itself a domici!l where it might repose in safe. | 


ly from storms and tempests till the vernal season arri- 
ved, and with it its accustomed food. 

It was very rationaliy suggested, that if the sod was 
ploughed down late inthe fall, aud the habitations of 
the enemy turned topsy-turvey, that the walls might be 
broken in pieces by the winter frosts, and that the in- 


,end; the interest on this is from $1,50 to $3 a 


habitants being turned out of doors would perish, and | 


the young corn be preserved from its greatest enemy. 
This was at first suggested as a theory ; it was soon put 


to the test of practice; and every farmer knows the | 


bene it that resulted fromit. The grub soon becamea 


o  - 4 1 . ’ 2 @ m " >enr ( 7 @ | 
much less {urmidable enemy ; every onc knew how to || solutely 


vanquish it, provided a pretty severe winter caine to his 
aid. But farmers sometimes have treacherous memo. 
rics as well as other folks, and the enemy having been 
supposed to have been completely routed, there was a 
strong propensity felt to resume old habits, and post. 
pone plonghing corn ground till spring again, in accor. 
dance with ancient custom; this has often becn done, 
and generally with the same result; the enemy not be. 
ing entirely « xterminated, inereases his forces and pro. 
cceds again to the work of destruction. 


some other cause, very little corn geound was ploughed 
in the autumn ; the following spring the corn suffered 
severely from the depredations of the grub; but where 
portions of a field had been turned down in the fall, it 
furnished the usual protection; this was observable in 


|| water. 


| applied. 


terns may be built, and the w 


iter from roofs conveyed 


intothem, at a very small expense, when contrasted | 


with the advantage resulting from them. 
inate, the average fall of r: 


In this cli- 
n annually is about three | 


feet, which furuishes about twenty gallons of water for | 
each square foot of surface during the year, and from 
these data it is easy to estimate the quantity which may 


lected from a building of any given dimensions 
A cistern will cost from 25 to 50 dollars, built after the 
best manner, and the best is always the cheapes 


be co! 


tin the | 

year, {i 
. . . . ti 
being a sum far below the expense and trouble of taking 


‘ 


the cattle to water, without reference to the great loss 
| of manure. 


ameters in the clear for cach foot of their depth, viz: 


the depth of the cis 
nuinber of gal! 


The follo ving table shows about the number of gal. 
lons of water contained in cisterns of the following di. | 


Diameter. Gallons. 


fect 

feet. 
9 feet. 
10 feet 
multiplying the nu 


tern j 


DI Amv 


recccesOeU 
Hee woes ee 400 
aber of gallons here stated by | 
feet, the product will be the | 
coutain sufficiently near for | 





B 


7 
’ 


it 
ib OW 


ny prat tical purpose, 


The circular fori i preferable to any other fora cis. || 
tern, as it possesses greater strength with lees materials ; 
the principle of th 
r. Where 
width of a brick is 
wall ; where si 


is 


ail 


arch keeping the parts combined to. || 
are constructed with brick, the 

suflicient for the thickness of the | 
one is used, the wall must necessarily be 
thicker, but the main matter isto have the mortar well 
made of the best clean sand, and not too much lime, 


seth t 
g 


and great eare must be taken that all the interstices are 


, well filled in, so as not to admit the water to escape. 


A coat of plastering well put on, of common mortar | 
made in the best manner, with no more lime than is ab. | 
necessary tocoat the sand and cause it to work | 


| evenly, has been found to be a complete protection 


against leakage 


, but the whole should be executed in a 
’ o¢ . . . . 
masterly manner by a careful, conscientious workman; | 


otherwise, you will have a broken cistern holding no 


, expense, may procure Roman cement, or water lime, | 


} 
jja 


A few vears si : =< || and in the use of this article a second coat should never 
ew years since, from winter setting in early, or 


ryt . . . ; 
Phose who are disposed to incur a little more || 


such asis mu 


ha uch used in the construction of locks for 
artificial navigation for plastering, and when used, it 
should not be put on thick, but as evenly as possible ; || 


> nile tae ] . i 
be applic d over the first; all that is done should be done 
t onee; it wil notadlere well and would soon peal off, 
and endanger the stability of the coat over which it is | 


Cisterns have been in use from the earliest periods of | 
which we have any historical account, and in modern 


| ing it flooded enquired if it was dammed. 


‘| ed it off one foot and a half below the surface. 


| paring plough. 
| a paring plough facilities the operation. Such a plough 
|| has a wide share—say one fuot and a half—which bran. 


| burn if fire is applied. 


Our first attempt to raise English grass on a low 
peat meadow was in 1826. Three of us joined together 
in the purchase of eight acres of peat land lying in the 
centre of the town of Framingham. Major B. Wheeler 
aud John Ballard, 2d. were our partners in the purchase. 


’ 
When we first made known our purchase and our ob. 


ject we were laughed toscora by many of the inhabi. 


| tants. 


We forgive every one of them for they have since 
confessed their error and are ever ready to applaud the 
advances we have madein cultivation. ‘They were not 
then aware of the mischicfs they caused us by their 
vant of faith—it was almost impossible to procure help 
to labor on this meadow—pcople required extra wages 
while laboring here, and when enquired of where they 
had becn at work they were studious to conceal the 
scene of their operations. Fortunately the purchasers 


were all skilled in the use of the bog-hoe and of the pa. 
| ring-plough, and by taking hold and setting the exam. 


ple, others were at length induced to join them and “ to 
dig on old centre meadow,” because much less unpopu- 


|, lar, after one summer’s than at first. 


We well remember an expressiou of one of the oldest 
iabitants, J. Maynarc, Exsq., on this subject. He said 
he did not wish to live any longer after he should see 
one ton of good English hay grow on old centre mead. 
ow. He did live many years after. At a meeting of 
the trustees of Framingham Academy which stood on 
the border of this meadow, Doctor D. Kellogg, Rev. 
Mr. Packard, and J. Maynard, Esq. were present. 
Doctor Packard looked out on the old meadow and see. 
“Yes,” said 
Maynard, “ and it always has been ever since 1 knew it.” 

This meadow was so miry inthe centre that we could 
easily sink a rail eleven fect long endwise out of sight. 
Our first business was to drain off the water.{We drain- 
We 
then commenced the paring and burning system. This 
paring is performed by hoes—sumctimes assisted by @ 
When the meadow will bear up oxen 


inl 


ches out in a wing on each side. It has no mould plate 
and does not tarn the furrow over. It only cuts the turf 
in slips and suffers it to lie to bear the team up; then 
with the hoes the sods are casily turned over to dry. 
When the paring plough is in good order one yoke of ox- 
en will draw it through astrong hassock. The plough 


| has a sharp coulter hke that of an old fashioned wooden 
,| plough, and much resembles one except in the want ofa 
| mould plate and in the addition of a second wing to the 
| sharp, branching out to the left, or land side. 


In a cry summer the turf thus turned over will soon 
It burns rueh better the first 
summer than if allowed to lie a year on the ground. It 
is well to commence paring and burning in June, for 


|| then we have the suimmer before us and can choose the 


dryest time for burning. When some of the sods are 
well on fire they may be heaped together and others not 
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so dry may be piled on till the heap becomes as large as | . From the N. E. Farmer. 
a hundred of hay. When thus piled no small rains will | ~~ Evergreens—Their Cultivation 
quench the fires, and they will often burn for days of | alg ds : 


See 
their circumstances are adapted to their cases, and if 
| one changes, the other must, and the earlicr this change 

is effected the casier it is got over. An evergreen, set 























rainy weather. | Mr. Corman—However to the contrary the tastes of || 

others may be, we are enthusiastic in admiration of 
evergreens, No matter how humble their growth—if 
they develop themselves ia the moss which adheres to 


Sometimes we are enabled to burn the sods as they 
lie when no rain comes for ten days in succession. | 
Then all the labor of piling and of spreading about the 
ashesis saved. This is the easiest mode of preparing 
for the grass seed, but we are not always able to burn | 
the sods thus. 


done but to spread the ashes, sow the seed and rake it in 
with acommon hand rake. This should be done early 
in September if we expect a good swarth of grass the | 
next suinmer—but any time in September will answer | 
for sowing these low meadows with herds grass and | 
with red top. We have seldom scen these grasses win- 
ter-killed on these peat bottoms. 


| 
When the heaps are burnt nothing remains to be | 
| 
| 


When we are unable to burn all the turf by the mid- 
dle of September, we spread the ashes over the whole 
surface, after having repiled the unburnt sods in a new | 
place, and we let these piles stand in shape of haycocks 
until another summer. ‘They then will sometimes burn 
wholly down without any trouble, and their ashes should | 
be spread on to the grass ground and a little seed should 
be sown on the ground where the heaps stood. 


In this mode meadows may sometimes be prepared 
for the seed for ten or fifteen dollars to the acre. It 
sometimes costs thirty dollars. One advantage in this 
mode of reclaiming meadows is, we have manure enough | 
in the peat ashes for two or three years, and we soine. | 
tines cut two tons to the acre without any other dress. | 
ing. It cost us more than twenty dollars to subdue an 
acre of this meadow, for we were beginners and had no | 
instruction. We sold about four acres of this reclaimed 
meadow to Dr. O. Dean, at two hundred dollars an acre. | 
Such lands must have a new dressing once in a few 
years and if compost manure is carried on, it should con. 
sist, in part, of gravel. This being far preferable to | 
sand. Not more than one peck of herds-grass (timothy) | 
should be sown on an acre, for tle seed will all grow, | 
and when it is sown thicker it sometimes comes up and | 
mats together so close as to check a thrifty growth. 
These bottoms become harder as the grass grows and | 
we are often able in a few years to plough them and | 


we do higher lands. We intend, ina future number, to 


show how we have subdued peat meadows by different | 


processes. 


In general, when gravel, or loam, or both are not | 


nigh by, paring and burning are cheaper than any oth. 


er mode. 





. 
Hens are useful—valuable, and as profitable as any 
stock on the farm, but, like other stock. they should || 


have an enclosure by themselves at certain seasons of | 
the year, especially in the spring when the sowing and | 
planting begins. A very cheap and convenient yard | 
may be made for them, by taking common boards, and | 
a suitable number of posts.—nail the boards so nigh to. | 
gether that the hens cannot get through between them. | 
This frame need not be more than four or five feet high. | 
Then at the top nail on some shingles cut so make sharp | 
points, and nail them up say two inches apart. Laths | 
cut and nailed on are better—-or narrow sticks split and | 
made sharp, and nailed on, will answer the purpose. A 

door of convenient size may be made to goin at. The 

hens may then be put in and there will be little danger 

of their attempting to scale the walls. The sharp 

points sticking up allround, look too formidable. The | 
philosophy of the thing, is this. The hen is not very | 
good for flight, and when she attempts to fly over any | 
thing, she almost invariably lights upon it, and then | 
jumpr off. As they cannot light and rest upon these | 
sharp points, they cannot get over very conveniently, 
and should any succeed in flying over at a single leap, 
their wings may be clipped. When put into one of these | 
coops, food should be kept by them constantly, and also 

Wate:—a little ashes for them to shake up among their | 
feathers in a sunny day, some gravel to grind their food 
with, and some lime to manufacture into egg shells. | 
When thus supplied they will lay as well, and do as | 
well here as whcn out ranging about. We keep our hens | 
and turkics in such a yard, and find that they do ex- 
tremely well.—Maine Farmer. 





White Wash for all Buildings inside or out. 


Take clean lumps of well burnt lime, slacked. Add 
one-fourth pound whiting or burnt alum palverized, one 
pound of loaf sugar, three quarts of rice flour made m 
a thin and well boiled paste, and one pound of cleanest | 
glue dissolved as cabinet makers do. ‘This may be put 
on cold within doors, but not outside. 
brilliant as plaster paris, and retain its brilliancy for ma- 
ny years, 
Washington, is washed with it—Cincinnati Chron. 





_and cheering prospect. 


earth hardly daring to look upward in the short space of 
its existence, or in the waving pine or dark hemlock, 
frowning at angry storms from the mountain’s height, 
while centuries pass away ; they are all objects on which 
our eyes can gaze with a pleasure and admiration which 
other pgrtions of vegetable nature cannot, afford. 

The symmetrical maple, the sprealing elm, with its 
trunk fascicled with tiny branches, the beautiful hicko. 
ry, and tulip-tree aspiring towards the clouds, with blos. 
soms lovely as the rainbow, truly may vie with them, 
when the bud first expands before the early breathings of 
spring, and the rich leaf matures under the ripening | 
sun of summer; but, like summer friends, or those who | 
go with us while all goes well, their goodliness withers | 
away at the approach of antumn’s storms, and in win- | 
ter, they leave us nought remaining of whatin eummer, | 
we admired but the barrenness of desolated beauty. 

Evergreens are like * the friend that is born for ad. 
versity.’ Whether the sun pours the vertical and in- 
tense rays of summer, or casts the sidelong glances of 
winter upon the earth, they always present a gladsome 
In spring their new foliage is 
of a more lively green; in summer many of them ex. 
hibit the gayest flowers; in autumn they alone remain 
unchanged, saving that their foliage assumes a deeper 
hue, as ifto shroud itselfin mourning that the beauty 
and glory of the year has departed. When winter, mon. 
arch of the year, assumes its reign, the winds may moan 
through their dense-leaved groves, as if to peal the re. 
quiem of nature, but there is music, solemn and sweet, 
chanting in its pipings;—the snow may descend and 
lodge upon their branches, but it is only to veil beauty 
with the mantle of purity. While they stand as memo. 
rials of a past, whose * glory is departed” with its own 
short days, they also give an assurance ofa future, 
when nature shall awake from her dormancy at the 
touch of spring. Who does not admire them, and why 





pe . 2 
| them by cultivation ? 
turn the wild grass under and seed them down anew as |! y 


IIen Coops. \\ shrubs, which rules, like those adapted to other things, 
'| must vary according to circumstances. 


/as nearly as may be, always removed to a soi] and lo- 


! 

. rd } 
This will be as | 
| 

| 


do we not indulge a more familiar acquaintance with 


Anticipated difficulties in the culture of evergreens, 
is, probably, a great reason why they receive no more 
}attention. This is imaginary rather than real. For 
| ourselves, we have no more objection to undertake the 
removal ofa fir or a pine, in expectation of its future 
| success, than of a maple or anything else. There are 
simple rules to be applied to transplanting all trees and 


the craggy rock-—the humble vine, that creeps upon the | 


























Trees should, 
cality similar to that from which they are taken. This 
cannot often be done in setting out the variety that is 
desirable around dwellings and in parks. But when 
removed to different soils, it is preferable to move from 
wet to dry than otherwise, for in this case the vessels 
may contract so as to adapt themselves to their emer- 
gencies; but when a tree is removed to a wet soil, assur. 
feiting of liquid is the consequence ; disease, whose pre- 
sence is indicated by paleness of the leaf, and death are 
the effect. How strikingly analagous are the effects of 
excessive drinking in the vegetable and animal world. 
In both, a small lack of food is more beneficial to health 
and long life, than a superabundance of it. 

In transplanting evergreens, the first attention is to 
be paid to the time forthe removal. We prefer the sea- 
son when they are shooting most vigorously, and if the 
new shoot has started two or three inches, with us it is 
no objection. ‘They are taken up with much care to 
preserve the roots, and if the earth comes with them it 
is well; if not, grouting or rolling them in earth and 
water of the consistency ofa pudding, should be resort- 
ed to. Ifremoved ina day when the sun shines, the 
root should be protected from its rays. In transplant. 
ing, the pit should be amply large, and when the roots 
are fairly covered with fine earth, a pailful of water 
should be poured into each pit and the remainder of the 
earth thrown in. ‘The first year they should be fre. 
quently watered, ifthe season isdry. We know an in. 
dividual who set out a number in 1833, and who water- 
edthemevery day. ‘The consequence was, his trees all 
lived and grew well tho season they were removed.— 
‘These trees were brought from a cold and wet, to a dry 
soil, so that last year they had less water than usual, 
and this year none by artifie:al means, 

Another error we have seen in transplating ever- 
greens is, in getting those too large. Being unwilling 
to wait for a tree to grow, we set out those of too great 
a size, only tosee them die. Mancannot change his 
climate or occupation in after life without evil, often 
fatal consequences to his health; and while his habits 








The east end of the President’s house in | 


(if good) are formed to his circumstances when young, 
land they must not be broken in upon,—so with trees; 


| 
| 
| 








when small by a larger one, will reach it in size ina 
few, very few years, and will soon pass by it and keep 


| ahead, 


‘Pruning evergreens is more fatal the first year than 
Wien per‘ormed on decidious trees, so much so that we 
prefer letting thein entirely alone. If pruned, however, 
something shoud be applied to prevent the exudation of 
the gum or resia: grafting wax is. very good for this 
purpose. 

L’vergreens which grow in the shade of other trees 
sl@uld have a similar locality again. Some of them 
cannot cadure the hot rays of the sun or the twisting of 
the winds, Such are the Kalmias, as beautiful flower- 
ing shrubs as the world aforis. Now fur two weeks is 
the time for transplanting them. W. B. 

Mount Oscesla, May 15, 1833. 
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Black Teeth in Swine. 

Symptoms. Loss of appetite, weakness of the hind 
legs and hips, dizziness. Upon examination, the bones 
of the teeth are found black. 

Cause. C.ose confinement from the ground. Cure 
—Extract a!l the black teeth, physi: with sulphur ; and 
wash the patient in battermilk, rabbing- smartly with a 
eurrycomb or co} or stiff brush—and allow the animal a 
plenty of fresh earth or rotten wood. 

{ Maine Cultivator.] 


HIVING BEES. 

Bees, when situated where they can be favored with 
an ample sip from flowers, are a profitable concern. In 
general it is a good plan to sow some hemp seed near 
the hives. Hemp blossoms abundantly and eontinues 
in blossom long. 

As to the matter ofhiving them, the Yankee Farmer 
recommends the following asasafe and conveniext 
mode. Take a pretty long board, a little narrower than 
the hive. Lay one end on the grond near the hives that 
are expected to swarm, and let the other ran out ata 
rigut angle from the hive. Raise the outer end about 
four feet by a stake or other short piece of board, so 
that the wind will not blow it down. When the bees 
swarm, they will pitch on the under side of this board. 
Then bring the other end of the board up to a level with 
the other, and gently tarn itover. Now place the hive 
over the swarm, and they will soon begin to ascend for 
permanent quarters. This is.a simple, and we should 
think it a good way. 

Another method of which he speaks is, to cut a small 
tree, and trim off the branches from one side clear up. 
Sharpen the end and insert it inthe ground, perhaps a 
rod in front of the hive. Tie bees when they come out 
will be likely to attach themselves to some renainin 
limb of the tree, if none other is quite near by ; in which 
case the tree can be drawn up and gently laid on the 
ground, the side being down from which the limbs were 
removed. ‘The swarm will then be in a good situation 
for placing the hive over them. ‘There is a reason in 
this system, but the first strikes us as preferable—if it 
bea fact that the bees will attach themselves to the 
board, as we presume they will.—Maine Cultivator. 








THE KIDNEY WORM—ANOTHER CURE. 
Horse-Snoe Bottom, 10th May, 1839. 


To the Editor of the Franklin Farmer : 

Dear Sir :—I see in the Farmer some communica. 
tions upon the disease common in Hogs called a weak. 
ness of the kidneys, and not having seen a cure publish. 
ed for that discase, I will suggest a remedy which I 
have never known to fail :—Take twenty or thirty grains 
of calomel and mix it in half a pound of corn meal 
dough, and give it to the hog thus affected, and ina few 


] he will be well. 
pemgme g H. L. GREEN. 


“e 





Silk. 

The silk made at Lyons (France) amounts to thirty 
millions of dollars in value. ‘The hatters, there make, 
every year, 409,000 hats. Watches and jewelry to the 
amount of a million of dollars are annually sent abroad, 
to which may be added false jewelry, valued at $1,200,. 
000, castings worth more than half a million of dollars, 
and drugs worth $800,000.—Franklin Farmer. 





The Tennessee Review, gives an account of a remark. 
able tree growing in Williamson county, in that State. 
It is a peach tree well filled with fruit, almost every 
peach on which is double, triple, and in some instances 
quadruple, closely joined together. There are a few 
scattering ones on it, but the larger portion are doub'e 
or triple. This is the first year it has borne fruit, and 
the singular uniformity of union it exhibits, says the 
Review, beats any thing of the kind within our previous 


knowledge. 
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From the New England Farmer. 


IMPROVEMENT. 

Improvement! We are disposed to think that this is 
the best word in the language, because it signifies the 
best thing in this world. It combines most of hope.— 
Wherever things are stationary, hope expires ; but where 
there are progress and advancement, hope is continually 
fed and stimulated; and as we ascend, the prospect wi. 





dens. 


else in life. Thehuman heart knows no censation more 


} 
pleasureable and more satisfying than the consciousness | 


of advancement. ‘To be growing better, and to peceive | 
the capacity of growing better continually unfolding it- | 
self and becoming more and more enlarged, inspires a | 
high sentiment of the dignity and value of our existence ; 
calls out and urges to their utmost speed, al! the facul. | 
ties of our minds ; and gratifies the best affections of our 
nature. Itisin this matter, likewise, that man acquires 
a sentiment, if we may be allowed the expression, of the | 
infinity of his nature. The brute creation soon reach the | 
end of their line. The birds have built their nests in | 
the same form and sung the same song ever since the 
race was created. In the saine specics, invention, if it | 
may be called invention, reaches to a certain point and | 
then stops; and in this respect, unless in a case of dis. | 
ease or unnatural impotence, invention is the same in | 
all of the same family, and no one goes beyond another. | 
They gain no advantages from experience and they learn 
nothing from each other. How different is the case with | 
man ; how infinitely does the human intellect transcend 
the brute instinct. ‘To the mind of man, to its inven. | 
tions, its conceptions, its desires, its attempts, its as. | 
pirings, what limit has been found or can be conceived? | 
Even here there is an ocean of knowledge spread out 
before it, boundless, fathomless. But beyoud this world, 
there is a universe for its exploration, and an eternity 
to labor in. These considerations proclaim the infinity | 
of the human being. 

Wherever this spirit of iinprovement is discoverable, 
and puts forth in any, even the most humble form, its 
. beautiful manifestations, it imparts the highest pleasure 
to the benevolent heart. The improvement of the hu. 
man mind, so that it may soar higher, know more, ac- 
quire faster, retain longer, is a delightful process in the 
experience and the contemplation. The improvement | 
of the character, the moral nature, soas to exalt the 
standard of duty, give to th individual a more complete 
sclf-possession, render vice odious, and attach us to du- 
ty and virtue as thebusiness and purpose of life, extend 
the usefulness of man, and render him the benefactor 
and the ornament of the creation, this we all acknow. | 
ledge to be the highest good and happiness of his being. 
The improvement of his outward condition, his animal 
subsistence, his personal accommodations, his physical 
condition, his external comforts, his sensib!e pleasures, 
so as to render his food more abundant, more palatable, 
more healthful, more nutritious, his repose more peace. 
ful, his labor less toilsome, the earnings of his industry | 
more secure ; so as to render his residence more beauti. | 
ful, more tasteful, more attractive, aad to multiply the | 
sources and means of innocent gratification—all this is | 
adapted to impart a rich and unalloyed pleasure toa | 
contemplative and benevolent mind. When these im. | 
provements go on rapidly and their impulse quickens | 
as they advance; when we see them, like the rising | 
springtide upon our broken and indented shores, gradu. 
ally widening themsclycs out, breaking over temporary 
impediments, pressing into every creek and opening, | 
filling every ditch and cavity, and at length spreading | 
themselves out in a broken and mirrored surface over | 
wide plains, and leaving, wherever the waters come, 
rich deposits to quicken and supply the latent but ac. 
tive vegetation ; there is a charm in the prospect, in the 
good attained, and the returns anticipated, which re. 
freshes, delights, and elevates the mind—teaches the 
value of our being, and makes us thankful to God that 
we arealive. ‘I pity the man,” says Tristram Shandy, 
‘*that can travel from Dan to Bathsheba and cry that 
itis alla desert.” Indeed he isto be piticd for his | 
heartlessness, selfishness, and inhumanity. 

We have been led into these reflections in looking at 
the condition of our own community, and in strolling 
through the highways and the byways, upon the hills 
and in the valleys, in the gardens and over the fields in 
the vicinity of Boston, within the last fornight of this 
charming and delicious month of May. It would be | 
thought out of place by the fastidious, if we went into 
any discussion of the intellectual and moral condition of 
our community in this journal; and therefore we ab. | 
stain. Yet we cannot but think that the improvement | 
of man’s physical condition has a direct influence upon | 
the improvement of his intellectual and moral nature. | 
In proportion as the comforts and luxuries of life arc 
diffused and equalized, they become less the objects of | 
envy, covctousness, and plunder. Where fruit abounds 
it is seldom stolen, So, likewise, in proportion as man’s | 
—_ ae is improved, as he attends to oe, 

eanliness of his person, the neatness of his dress, the 


| 
; 
' 
| 
| 











It brings more happiness with it than anything | 


\| a luxuriant vegetation. 


————— 





elegance and tastefulness of his residence, ang>m ulti” 


plies about him objects of refined taste and beauty, his 
self-respect is strengthened, his value of character ele- 
vated, his sentiment of honor quickened. These are 
among the great securities of virtue and powerful ex- 
citements of virtuous ambition. ‘The improved percep. 
tions of outward beauty, the beauty of natural objects 
are direct aids and quickeners of our moral perceptions, 
and refiners and improvers of our moral tastes. 

But in respect to the external conditiou of things a- 
mong us and around us, the actual advances and im. 
provements made within the last thirty years are abso- 
lutely amazing. Within that period and wéthin a cir. 
cuit of twenty miles round the capital, thousands and 
thousands of acres which seemed too barren ever to be 


||}rendered productive, or too rocky ever to admit the 


plough, or too wet ever to be redeemed, have been 


Wood Ashes for Crops. 


The testimony every where is unanimous in favor of 
wood ashes, applied to cultivated crops, excepting on 
new lands where it is not needed ; to wheat in particu. 
lar. An extensive manufacturer of Pittsfield states 
that he has tried for several years with great success the 
ashes from his iron furnace; the ashes of the bituminous 
coal and wood charcoal; and found it of great advan. 
tage without any other manure. 

ee 
ALPINE MULBERRY SEED. 
FEW OUNCES of this valuable article may be had at the 
Rochester Seed Store-having just arrived from Europe, via = 
, New York = Itis of the growth of 1832; and is part of the lot men- 
tioned in the following advertisement from the New Papers: 
“ Alpine Mulberry Seed.—The subscriber has just received a emall 








brought into a condition of fertility and are covered with | 


Where here and there was an 
elegant mansion, belonging to some individual of prince. 
ly wealth, whose privileged situatfon presented an insu- 
lar aspect and seemed placed altogether beyond the 
reach of the many, there are now hundreds and hun- 
dreds of elegant cottages and villas, belonging honestly 
to individuals who earn their daily bread by their daily 
labor; blessed at the same time with sufficient liberali- 
ty to adorn their residences with beautiful embellish. 
ments; and with improved taste to enjoy many of the 
most refined luxuries of rural life. Thirty years ago, 
the cultivation of fine fruit was limited to a few ; refuse 
apples, fit hardly for cider ; pucker mouth pears, which 
sect the children as well as the fathers’ teeth on edge; 
field strawberries, with their stems and leaves and half- 
formed fruit upon them ; wild grapes, about of the hard. 
ness of green peas and flavor of crab-apples; currants, 
black-berries and wild cherries, whose acid made your 
eyes sparkle with tears when you broke their skin, con. 
stituted some of the principal luxuries of the market. 
Now, green houses and conservatories and forcing beds 
in the country are getting to be an almost indispensable 
appendage to every handsome residence ; and the rich. 
est fruits, peaches, nectarines, pears, and grapes, which 
are capable of being reared in our climate, are spread 
about in the vicinity of the capital and fast finding their 
way farinto the interior in the richest profusion. Add 
to this the cultivation of flowers, which is extending it- 
self with the most extraordinary profusion. Not many 
years since, a few wild roses, pinks, princess-feather, 
sweet williams, lady’s delight, tulips, lilacs and mari- 
golds, constituted the whole parterre; and even these 
were looked upon as rare luxuries; and if the children 
at school could find a dandalion or lilac or white daisy 
to stick in their bonnet, it was deemed no common ac. 
quision. Now, everywhere, certainly in this vicinity, 
the common houses show the most beautiful green-house 
plants at their windows; their daphnes japonicas, ge. 
raniums and lilies; their front yards bloom through 
the season with a succession of the most splendid flower- 
ing shrubs, and their door-ways and piazzas are trellised 
with woodbine and monthly roses, and breathe the de. 
licious odors of the sweetbriar and the honeysuckle. 
All these things mark a progress in refinement and 
innocent luxury, in every respect auspicious to comfort, 
general improvement and humanity; and fill to over. 
flowing the bosom, suseeptible of grateful influences, 
with thankfulness to that Gracious Being, whohas made 
this creation so beautiful, and given man so much to 


|| enjoy ; and who when he had finished the creation and 


saw his glorious work blooming in vernal glory and 
splendor, pronounced it * all good.” H.C. 





Salt for Trees. 
A valuable plum tree that stood in the corner of an 
asparagus bed, had exhibited evident symptoms of dis. 


‘lot of genuine Alpine Mulberry seed, growth of 1838, This seed 
| “ was derived from one of the first sources in Europe by a gentleman 
| for his own use, apart of which he was induced to part with. The 
| “excellence of the Alpine Mulberry, is well known, and is thought 

“ will yet be the prevailing sort for the feeding of the silk worm.— 
|“ Price 810 per onnce. Not less than a haif ounce will be sold. Or- 


|| “ders by mail enclosing the amount desired, will receive prompt at- 
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ease and decay for some years, when the asparagus bed | 


being dressed copiously with pickle, the tree revived, 
became healthy and vigorous, and has this season bro’t 
to perfection and ripened a very large crop of the finest 
quality. This is believed to have been caused by the 
salt, and it is suggested to those who consult their in. 
terest by rearing the most valuable kinds of fruit, for 
pleasure or profit, to try the experiment, cautiously, if 
applying salt or brine in: moderate quanties, under and 
about some of their fruit trees, and detail the result for 
public good, hit or miss, for it is of much importance to 
rercord misses as well as hits. 

It is a well known fact that peach trees thrive and do 
well and live to a great old age, within the range of the 


1 . ¢ ° 
salt atmosphere and influence on the sea shore, and per. | 


haps the artificial application of salt in small quantities 
may produce the same effect in other situations. Try 
it, and let us hear from you hew it works; perchance 
we may discover the grand panacea, but keep in mind 
the wise saying of the old woman, 

* That a little of a good thing is good, 

ut & great deal of it is good for nothing.” 











The estimated number of sheep in Great Brattain and 
Ireland is about 33,009,000, 


I 


“tention and forwarded as directed. Geo. C. Thorburn, 11 John st. 


<7 The month of June is the nzost favorable for sowing the seed 
| as is it requires genial warmth, 


op" For Sale at the Rocheste 


Juve 15 1839, 
‘Fo SILK GROWERS.—A Treatise on the Mulberry Tree and 
Silkworm, and on the Production and Manufacture of Silk, 
embellished with appropriate engravings, a now work by John Clarke, 
containing pp. 366, just published and for sale at 12, Exchange-st. , 
by fmayll 4t*} WM. ALLING. 


Buckwheat and Turnip Seeds, 


NDIAN, and Common Buckwheat, and Turnip Ferns of all 
| B kinds, including a good supply of genuine tnglish Purple to 
Ruta Baca Also on hand as usual nearly al! kinds of Garden an 
Field Seeds, together with machines for sowing them. 
M. B. BATEHAM, 


Rochester Seed Store. 


t Seed Store, at half the above price. 
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Agricultural Warehonse and Seed Store. 
79 Barclay-street, New-York. 

At this old established stand, the subscribers take plensure in 
| announcing to the public, that they have made extensive ar 
| rangements to accommodate farmers in all articles connected with 
| husbaodry, viz °—Agriculteral implements, a full and fresh supply of 
| Field and Garden Seeds, Fruit Trees, Durham Cattle, Chinese and 
| Berkshire pigs, 10,000 Moras multicaulis Mulberry trees; Publica- 
| tions on Rural subjects, &e 

| Published here the Rural Library, 8. Fleet, editor,a few copies of 
| Ist vol. for eale. The object of this work is to constitute a Library 
| at the lenst possible expense. 2d vol., commencing with Professor 
| Low's Elements of Practical Agriculture, with nearly 250 fine en- 
| 

! 

| 

| 

| 


} 
| 
| 
june lIw&mit 
| 


gravigns: subscription 3. Subscriptions received for the Genesee 
Farmer, Cultivator, &c. &c. J. W. WEAVER & CO. 
April 20-wmly 76 Barlay st, New-York 





Great and Timely Arrivals ! 

AT THE ROCHESTER SEED STORE.-—-The subscriber is hap- 
py to inform his frieads and customers, that he has just recei 
| ved direct from England, a very large supply of imported Seeds. of 
| such kinds, and in such quantities, as will meet the demands of the 
| public, and of such quality as cannot fail to give satisfaction. 
| Among them are, 
| 1,500 Ibs. English Purple Top Rata Baga, 

200 Ibe. English and Scote .edorted Turnep, 
650 ibe. Mangel Waurtzel, 
} 300 Ibe. French White and Yellow Sugar Beet, 

. Long Orange, and Altringham Carrot, 
Yellow Dutch, and White Portugal Onion, 
500 Ibs. Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli, and Radish, 
450 Ibs. White Datch Clover, Trifolinm Incarnatum. 


Also--New Orchard Graes, Pacey'’s perennia and Italian Rye 
Grass, Spring Tares, Potatoe Oots, Winter Oats, many now varieties 
of Peas and Beans, together with a multitude of smaller articles. 

Also—Nearly one bundred vaneties of the choicest English 
FLOWER SEEDS. (‘These will speedily be put up ia small pa- 
pers, price 5 cents each, 50 cents per dozen.) 

Also-—Just received, a good supply of Tnorscrny’s Citwese 
Tree Corn, and Roman Potators. 

Orders already received will be immediately attended to. 

All orders from a distance must contain a remittance, or good ro 
ference in this = 
| O° Agents will receive new supplies as svon as possible. 
| May 1, 1839. M. B. BATEHAM. 
| Oop Oswego Agency.—-M. B. Enson, Druggist, Oswego, is Agent 
| for the Rochester Seed Stoie. A good assortment of Seeds may be 
} found thee. 
po 
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| 150 Ibe 
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Fruit Trees for Sale. 
"JE subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the publie tha 
he has for aale at his Nursery in Rochester, Monroe county 
state of New York, a large quantity of Fruit Trees, grafted and in 
oculated with the most opproved kinds, now fit for transplanting. 
which he will sell on the most reasonable terme. . 

April 15, 1838. SAMUEL MOULSON. 

N. B. Cash will be paid for a few thousand two years old ApPLe 
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i} berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, 


| 
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| 
| Monroe Horticultural Garden and Nursery, 


RES. 


~~ oe $$$ re 





} GREECE, MONROE COUNTY, N. ¥. 


HIS establishment now comprises over 20 acres, covered com- 
pactly with trees and plants in different stages of their growth. 
The eubscriber offers to the public a choice selection of Fruit T rees, 
| of French, German, English and Amencan varieties, consisting 0! 
, Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricote, Nectarines, 
Qeinces, Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries G 


rape Vines, Straw- 
ines, 
| Creepers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, Splendid 


Pwonies, Double Dahlias, &c. &c. 


Also, a large collection of Green House Plants, of choice and se- 
| lect varieties, in good condition. 
Orders respecttully solicited. ‘Trees and Plants, when ordered, are 
carefully selected and faithfully packed, and if desired, delivered on 
the Canal, one mile from the Nursery, or at Rochester. 


| Orders for Mr. Rowe's Nursery received by the publisher of this 
| 


ae F ‘ . 
tatalogues will be sent to every applicant, gratis, or may be had 
calling at the office of the Genesee Farmer 


} by 
' April l, 183A. 


ASA ROWE. 





